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A SATURDAY 
MORNING THREAT 


There was very little light in the room, only 
that whichcrept in around the edges of the shade. 
The first sound of which she was conscious was 
the purring of the pregnant orange-and-white cat 
that lay onthe pillow a few inches from her nose. 
Turning over on her left side, away from the cat, 
she faced the back of her husband’s head, a 
tousled mass of black. She stared semi-critically 
for a second, then she heard it again — a rapid 
pounding noise; she thought she recalled that 
this was what had awakened her. Carefully, 
slowly, so as not to disturb either the cat or her 
husband, she sat up in bed. The noise came 
again, and as she gained a better hold on her 
senses, she understood that someone was at the 
front door. From the volume and cadence of the 
steady rapping she divined a nervous urgency 
which, through this divination, was transferred 
with rapid contagion into herself. With no more 
thought of the bed’s other two occupants she 
leapt from under the covers, grabbed a pale 
yellow quilted robe from its hook on the inside of 
the open closet door, and hastily putting this 
garment on over her short, wispy, blue nightgown, 


rushed into the living room to the door. The 
pounding came again; she hesitated, peering 
through the peephole at eye-level in the center 
of the door. The previous resident of the apart- 
ment, which was the front half of a house that 
had been built in the nineteen-twenties, had been 
an old woman constantly on her guard against 
unknown visitors. Nora and Steve had removed 
five of the six chain locks from the front door 
when they moved in, but the peephole remained, 
offering a comprehensive but disproportionate 
view of the porch, the poorly-kept front lawn and 
the narrow, tree-lined street that extended in 
either direction toward the northeast and the 
southwest edges of town. 

Though she didn’t kiow who she was expect- 
ing to see urgently banging on her door at six on 
a cool Saturday morning in early April, she 
certainly was not expecting to see this sleepy- 
looking, shirtless man who wore a thick, deter- 
mined expression and who, through the tiny glass | 
orifice, had the same distorted appearance as the 
subject of a photograph taken with a fish-eye 
lens. Her eye against the glass, Nora felt 
somewhat like one of the neon tetras might have 
felt, staring out from the confines of the five- 
gallon aquarium onthe bookshelf beside the door. 
Though the curvature of the glass in the peep- 
hole made the man’s nose appear to fill almost a 
third of the surface of his face, she recognized 
him as Wilbur T. Mullis, a high-school science 
teacher who often came into the public library 
where she worked five and a half days out of the 
week. There he usually scanned ‘‘The Wall 


Street Journal’’ and checked out two or three of 
the latest detective novels. 

If he could have stared back into the peephole 
at Nora as she at him, Wilbur T. Mullus would 
probably not have been surprised at the puzzled 
expression on her face, nor would he have cared 
for that matter. As it was though, the tiny aper- 
ture glared in such a way as to provoke in him a 
sense of restless inferiority. He felt as if his 
rage was being enveloped and smothered by the 
green paint thatcovered the door. As the mercury 
in a thermometer that is plunged into scalding 
water climbs quickly to the top of the scale, so 
Wilbur T. Mullis felt a sudden tightening of his 
nerves, a rapid ascent of tension that threatened 
to wrench him off his feet, and which was im- 
peded only slightly as the door swung slowly 
open, about one fourth of the way. 

Nora’s intense curiosity, combined with the 
fact that she was only a few minutes out of a 
deep sleep (in which she had been dreaming 
about. . .what? — a horse skeleton chasing two 
fat, middle-aged women in pastel blue dresses 
around an abandoned pulpwood mill) resulted 
in a stunned moment of temporary aphasia. Wilbur 
T. Mullis stared at her with an expression that 
in its very blankness conveyed pure bitterness. 
As he saw Nora take note of the handgun which 
he clutched loosely in his right palm, he asked in 
a hoarse, unnaturally deep voice, ‘‘Are you 
Mizriz Kelling?’’ 

Her mouth was open just slightly, and she 
was staring‘at the gun, apparently not in fear, 
but rather with confused recognition, as if it 


were something she had seen once and had since 
forgotten, the memory of which was returning to 
her slowly. She nodded her head and answered 
dully, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘Do you have a big brown & white mongrel 
mutt?’’? he asked in a tone less artificial than 
that in which he had first spoken, a tone which 
gave the impression of a pressure cooker about 
to explode and hurtle soggy green beans against 
the walls and ceiling of a tiny kitchen. 

“I have a brown and white dog,’’ she correct- 
ed, with combined notes of realization and de- 
fensiveness in her voice. No longer staring at 
the gun, she added, ‘‘His name is Calvin.”’ 

‘‘Well, Calvin,’’ he pronounced the name with 
a harsh sneer, ‘‘has killed my daughter’s cat.”’ 
His jaw began to tighten, and the stare which he 
fixed on Nora suggested a steady stream of 
miniature daggers. 

Nora met his contemptuous stare with bold 
self-assertion. She shook her head and said 
‘‘no,’’ softly, calm yet determined, as if she 
would suffer torture and death rather than concede 
to his accusation. 

‘‘Whaddayou mean ‘no’?’’ Wilbur T. Mullis’ 
voice was shaking with the mounting force of 
his desperate anger. ‘‘Where is that little 
bastud?’’ 

Still shaking her head, the determined gleam 
in her eye growing more intense, she stiffened 
with a rapid intake of air, and gripped the door- 
knob tightly, digging her nails into her left palm. 
‘‘I!’m sorry, but you’ve made a mistake,’’ she said 
slowly, emphatically. ‘‘Calvin wouldn’t do such 


a thing. He loves cats.”’ 

“T beg to differ, Mizriz Kelling,’”’ he spat 
scornfully, averting his eyes from::her for a 
second, ‘‘I happened to see him with my own 
two eyes.’’ 

‘“‘Well there must be at least a dozen brown 
and white dogs around here,’’ Nora’ retorted 
impatiently, ‘‘I don’t see how you can be so 
sure. Especially if it was dark.’’ 

Holding the gun with the barrel pointing up- 
ward like the forefinger of a fundamentalist 
preacher, shaking it stiffly to stress each 
syllable, his eyes serving as warning signals, 
Wilbur T. Mullis demanded once again, ‘‘Where 
is that dog?”’ 

Nora shook her head and said ‘‘no’’ again. 

The pressure cooker exploded, more or less. 
‘‘Listen here, you....goddam bitch!’’ he shouted 
wildly in a voice at least two octaves higher than 
that in which he had first spoken, ‘‘I wanna know 
where that GOD DAM DOG is and I wanna know 
now! And if you don’t tell me I swear....’’ 

“‘T don’t know, I don’t know,’’ she interrupted 
irritably. ‘‘And I’d suggest that you put that 
stupid gun away before it accidentally goes off 
or something.”’ 

Wilbur T. Mullis closed his eyes and swallow- 
ed hard, thinking that the sound of his rasping, 
emphysematic breathing must be waking every 
neighbor within three blocks. ‘‘Let me tell you 
something, Mizriz' Kelling,’’ he began, attempting 
to sound threateningly calm, ‘‘I have a five-year- 
old daughter. We gave her that cat just a few 
weeks ago for her birthday, and she loved it. 


Then last night that animal of yours comes over 
and kills it, picks it up in his teeth and crushes 
it. What am I goanna tell my daughter? You 
answer me that. What am I goanna tell her?’’ 

Nora was silent for a moment. She stood 
wearily, her head bowed, massaging her eyebrows 
and thinking: ‘no one knows how much misery 
this sort of thing causes me. but you aren’t even 
concerned for the poor kitten. all you care about 
is your daughter, as if she was the one that was 
killed. that’s what’s so sickening. the kitten 
was probably nothing but another wind-up toy as 
far as she was concerned. but what do you care 
about that? you have no feeling for animals, or 
you wouldn’t be here with that ridiculous gun.’ 

Though these thoughts filled her with spite 
for Wilbur T. Mullis, Nora tried to feign sympathy, 
saying, ‘‘Listen, I’m real sorry about what 
happened to your daughter’s kitten, but I assure 
it was not Calvin that did it. I can get your 
daughter a new kitten from the animal shelter 
with no trouble. I can do it this morning.’’ Nora 
was thinking: she’ll never know the difference 
anyway: and saying, ‘‘I’ll go down there at 
nine, aS soon as it opens. I know for certain 
that they....’’ 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ he nearly screamed, : 
‘‘My daughter won’t want a new cat, she’ll want 
Prince. And Prince is dead and that mutt of 
yours killed him. Now you tell me where that 
animal is, and you tell me now, or so help me 
I’ll...’’ He made a jerky motion as if to point the 
gun at her, then he hesitated and his arm went 
limp. The gun rested loosely at the end of his 


arm, pointing to the faded, pale green boards of 
the porch. 

“I told you, I don’t know where he is,’’ she 
answered coolly, ‘‘What are you going to do? 
Shoot him?”’ 

‘“That’s right, Mizriz Kelling,” he said, nodd- 
ing his head and trying to sound forceful, ‘‘I’m 
goanna shoot ’im.’’ He placed his free hand on 
his hip and looked off to the side for a moment 
as if he were attempting to regain some sem- 
blance of composure. 

Nora felt an overpowering sense of loathin, 
for Wilbur T. Mullis. He looked pathetic and 
degraded standing before her. His short, di- 
shevelled brown hair was tinged with gray and 
there were bags under his brooding, pale eyes, 
and sleep in the corners of them. Despite these 
signs of age, he bore a strong resemblance to an 
overgrown, sulking child. There was very little 
hair on his bare chest or on his forearms. The 
shadow of day-old whiskers around his chin and 
jaws could almost pass for grape jelly stains, 
and his lower lip poked out as if he were pouting. 
His underwear, or perhaps it was his pajama 
pants, was visible about an inch above the top 
of his khaki work pants. She was tempted to 
inform him that his underwear was showing, but 
she refrained, not wanting to provoke his temper 
tantrum further. He wore tan imitation leather 
slippers, and he held the pistol in the same way 
a child who has fallen and bruised his knee in a 
television commercial for a painless antiseptic, 
holds a toy cowboy gun. 

Nora felt no personal threat from Wilbur T. 


Mullis, but because she was well aware of the 
atrocities which young children are capable of 
committing upon defenseless animals, she felt 
an intense, almost maternal protectiveness 
toward Calvin, who was her favorite of the threz! 
stray dogs she had adopted over the past year- 
and-a-half. Calvin was part collie. Nora knew 
that Wilbur T. Mullis was probably right, that 
Calvin had been at least partially responsible for 
the kitten’s death. This was not the first such 
instance. Calvin and Putty-butt, another of her 
dogs, had a habit of prowling around town at 
night, terrorizing cats and dogs smaller than 
themselves. A few weeks back, these two had 
combined forces against an overly bold chihuahua 
that belonged to an old man in the neighborhood, 
and had mangled the little dog until he looked 
like a chewed-up dishrag. Nora’s attitude toward 
these dogs was like that of the naive, good-at- 
heart mother of a notorious gangster; desperately 
faithful, forever willing to harbor her son from the 
authorities regardless of the heinous crimes for 
which she knows him to be responsible. Nora’s 
desperate and irrational love for her animals — 
the three dogs (the third of which was a decrepit, 
gray-brown female named Dooley) and four cats: 
Boompah, Shadrack, Koko and Patsy — was out of 
all proportion to the general, careless love she 
felt for all animals. Her heart bore nothing but 
an icy, violent hatred for anyone who dared to 
abuse an animal. Such people should be tortured 
and executed in her opinion. She had resigned 
herself to the persistent fact of animals’ cruelty 
among themselves, so that she refused to be up- 
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set by what had happened to the Mullis girl’s 
kitten. She knew how selfish and inhuman child- 
ren could be, and for this reason she did not 
feel the slightest tinge of pity for Wilbur. T. 
Mullis’s daughter. Three years earlier, when she 
and Steve had begun making plans for marriage, 
after Steve had received his discharge from the 
navy, she had made him promise that he would 
never want children. The thought of giving birth 
to a child repulsed her. 

This instantaneous progression of background 
thought served to increase Nora’s irritation in 
the amount of time it took a green fly that had 
been trapped in the house all night, to make its 
escape from the arm of the sofa in the living 
room and out the front door into the light and 
vastness of the early spring morning. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ Nora conjectured, flinging her 
hands angrily, ‘‘your daughter had beaten one of 
my dogs or cats — I have cats too, you know — 
to death with a stick. Do you think I’d come 
storming over to your house at the crack of 
dawn with a. . .a revolver, ready to blow her 
little brains out? Well, do you?”’ 

For Wilbur T. Mullis, the act of standing on 
this porch in the tree-filtered light of the newly- 
risen sun, of holding this empty revolver, and of 
participating in the worldwide process of breath- 
ing and living, seemed momentarily suspended. 
He stared at Nora with a look of disbelief that 
resembled fear, and swallowed hard. Neither of 
them spoke for almost thirty seconds. Nora al- 
ready regretted her outburst. 

At last Wilbur T. Mullis let out a painful sigh 
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of undisguised weariness. He spoke with only a 
vague hint of the force which his words required, 
saying, ‘‘You either have that dog of yours 
chained up, penned up or something; or I’ll have 
the police over here and they’ll take care of him 
for good. And I swear if I ever see that mongrel 
anywhere near my house I’ll see to it that he 
won’t be able to kill any more innocent cats.’’ 

His words seemed to fall to the porch, and his 
final attempt at making a threatening motion with 
the gun resulted in his looking down at it as if it 
were some mysterious, ancient relic. He turned 
abruptly, and as he was descending the three 
cement steps to the brick walkway, Nora, in a 
final poor and lazy attempt to sound sympathetic, 
said, ‘‘I told you I would bevery glad to get your 
daughter another kitten.’’ 

He turned halfway around and said, ‘‘Lady, 
my daughter doesn’t want one goddam thing from 
you, and neither do I.’’ 

He got into the copper-colored car parked at 
the curb, slammed the door as hard as he possibly 
could and drove off, the car’s left rear tire bump- 
ing over the curb as he rounded the corner. Nora 
stood on the porch, her hands at her sides, and 
watched down the street until the car was out of 
sight. She walked to the head of the steps and 
whistled shrilly. ‘‘Calvin!’? she called out, 
‘‘Here, Calvin!’’ 

The dog came bounding around the house, 
followed by Putty-butt, then by Dooley, who 
walked sideways with the usual meek, sad 
expression on her face. Nora genuflected and 
remained on one knee. Calvin, his tongue lolling 


out of the side of his mouth, a self-confident, 
dumb smile on his face, placed both front paws 
in Nora’s hands. 

“Did you kill another cat?’’ she asked him in 
atone of voice like that which elderly women use 
in talking to infants. ‘‘Did you? Bad dog, 
Calvin, bad dog.’’ Her stern facial expression 
changed in spite of itself into a tender smile. 
She scratched Calvin’s head playfully and 
stood up. 

As she re-entered the house, her husband 
called to her in a sleepy voice from the bedroom. 
‘‘Nora,’’ he said, ‘‘What’s goin’ on? I thought I 
heard you talking to somebody out on the front 
porch.”’ 

She walked to the bedroom door and stood 
leaning against the door facing. ‘‘I just got up 
to watch the sunrise,’’ she explained to him, 
“T couldn’t sleep. I was just talking to Calvin 
and P.B. and Dooley.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ he muttered, rolling over. 

‘‘Why don’t you get up now,’’ she suggested, 
‘‘l’ll fix some breakfast. An omelette or some- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Okay,’’ he yawned. 

Nora took a hairbrush from the dresser and 
peered at herself in the mirror, wincing slightly 
as she smoothed the tangles from her reddish- 
brown, shoulder-length hair. Then she walked 
dreamily out of the bedroom. 

In the kitchen Nora took four large grade-A 
eggs out of the refrigerator, and a green glass 
bowl from the cabinet. She cracked the first 
three eggs carefully against the edge of the bowl 
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and let the contents plop gently into the bottom. 
As she cracked the fourth egg, a partially- 
developed chicken embryo plunged from the 
separated white shell into the cloudy yellow 
mass below. She closed her eyes in a sickened 
grimace, and shuddered as she felt one of the 
four cats rubbing softly against her leg and 
purring with absolute contentment. 


October, 1972 
Revised October, 1973 
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OPENING PRAYER 
FOR THE LAST 
HOME GAME 
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The last rays of the late afternoon sun made 
their way through the bay window, casting the 
pine-panelled walls of the pastor’s study in’a 
soft orange light. The young man sitting at the 
cluttered walnut desk flipped off the reading 
lamp, removed his black-rimmed glasses and 
pushed his chair back a few feet. His fingers 
interlaced at the back of his neck and his long 
legs sprawling out in front of him like two 
freshly-cut birch logs, he stared fixedly out the 
window through the opening in the brown curtains. 
Halfway suppressing a yawn, he shut his eyes 
and massaged the bridge of his nose. Then 
suddenly he opened his eyes, pushed the chair 
back to the desk and turned the light back on. 
He replaced his glasses and took up a ballpoint 
pen from his desk, then, leaning slightly forward, 
he began to write. He wrote hastily, with his 
left hand, for about three minutes. 

Putting the pen down, he relaxed his position 
just slightly and breathed an almost inaudible 
sigh. He read carefully, three times, over what 
he had written, a hint of approval crossing his 
face following the last reading. He turned off 
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the lamp again and rested his chin against his 
right hand, softly, meditatively biting the side of 
the index finger as, through the window, he 
watched two small boys chasing a black-and- 
white cocker spaniel beneath a gnarled, massive 
oak in the front yard of the old house across 
the street. 

Both boys would periodically tumble into an 
abundant pile of leaves which had accumulated 
in the yard over the weeks since the end of 
September, and which had only recently been 
raked. The young man had watched the leaves 
falling from that tree almost every day since the 
process had begun. They would continue to fall 
for a few more weeks — until the oak was bare — 
into the weeds which had grown up at the end of 
the summer, after the lawn had begun to be 
neglected. 

A short, pleasant-faced woman came out the 
front door of the house and spoke to the boys as 
she wiped the palms of her hands on her apron. 
The smaller boy, his white hair patched with 
leaves, got up slowly from the ground, brushed 
methodically at the front of his sweater and, 
with a word to the other boy and a friendly, 
glancing swipe at the dog’s head, went up the 
steps and into the house. The other boy, who 
was fat and had dark, curly hair, jumped over the 
mossy cement wall at the yard’s edge, cutting 
across the neatly-clipped and raked adjoining 
lawn and onto the sidewalk, the spaniel close at 
his heels. 

When no one was left in the yard across the 
street, the young man sat motionless at his desk, 
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watching occasional stray leaves fall languidly 
to the ground. The sun was now concealed 
behind trees and houses, and nightfall would be 
another half-hour or so in coming. After several 
minutes he rolled down the sleeves of his dark 
plaid shirt, stood up, took his slightly ill-fitting 
sports jacket from the back of the chair and put 
it on, then walked out of the study into the dark 
outer hall, closing the door behind him. He took 
only a few steps, then snapped his fingers and 
turned abruptly around. He went back into the 
study and took a set of keys from the blotter on 
the desk. Again he left the office and closed 
the door. He followed the narrow hallway to a 
set of double doors, through which he walked out 
onto a porch, down a few steps and out to the 
newly-asphalted parking lot. 

He walked rapidly, taking long strides. As he 
walked, his right arm swung in an exaggerated 
arc, almost as if with each step he were prepar- 
ing to shake someone’s hand. Shaking hands 
had become second nature to him since he had 
entered the ministry. The soles of his shoes 
made a soft, padding noise on the asphalt, a 
noise which gave a subtle rhythm to the sounds 
of autumn dusk: the subdued rumble of cars on 
nearby streets, the slamming of a screen door 
somewhere, the yells of children in the park a 
few blocks away in their last minutes outdoors 
before being called home to supper, the light 
winds stirring in the upper branches of the trees, 
and the muffled screaming overhead of huge flocks 
of migrating blackbirds. These sounds hung in 
his mind and nerves as a long-sustained and 
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soothing chord. He picked up a few pecans that 
were lying on the asphalt, pocketing them as he 
opened the car door and climbed into the driver’s 
seat. 

He drove out onto the street that could be 
seen from the window of the study, and down a 
fraction of a block to the intersection with the 
street that passed directly through the center of 
town. While waiting at the stop sign he glanced 
up at the church, a tall stone building which 
seemed to him to combine none of the offensive 
elements either of majesty or modesty, while 
retaining a general sense of both qualities. His 
eyes took in the tall, full-limbed oak and elm 
trees in the churchyard, and the smaller pecan 
and hickory trees bordering the street. The 
leaves that remained on these trees had been 
weathered into various shades combining red, 
brown and gold. The young man’s gaze followed 
the rectangular bell tower to the top, around 
which soared a gathering of chimney swifts in 
erratically graceful patterns. The sky still re- 
flected traces of sunlight, and a large, explosive 
cloud hovered as a backdrop against which stood 
the top branches of the largest trees and the 
besieged belfry. The young man was thinking 
that he would welcome a thunderstorm. 

He was to deliver the opening prayer at the 
football game that night, the last home game of 
the season; this in accordance with the tradition 
by which all major athletic events at the high 
school were inaugurated with a brief prayer by a 
local clergyman. Although he had reservations 
over the prospect, he had accepted the invitation 
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of the principal, whose voice and manner over 
the phone had suggested the bestowal of a great 
honor. The young man had told himself when he 
made the decision to become a minister that he 
would have to be able to tolerate and accept a 
certain amount of ludicrousness. He still had to 
remind himself of that fact now and then. This 
was his first pastorate. He and his wife had been 
in town only since the previous January, so this 
season was the first time he had been in a 
position that lent itself so readily to an invitation 
to pray over a gridiron. He had attended only 
one football game in the past ten years or so, 
that one being the game that was played locally 
two weeks before, which he had attended only to 
get some idea of the sort of praying that went on 
at such events. One of the town’s Baptist 
ministers had delivered the prayer that night. 
‘Gracious Heav’nly Fathuh,’’ he had begun, 
‘‘Weah gathered heah tonight to see these tew 
teams meet in Chrischun competition awn this 
playin’ feuld. We ask yew ta bless these fahn 
young min as they play this game, and bless all 
of us as we play in the game of life. Grant, 
Fathuh, that these boys may play this game in 
the spir’t of Chrischun spoatsmanship an’ muchu- 
al good weeul. An’ Fathuh, grant that this game 
be played safely »b that none may be injuhed or 
seerusly hurt. We thank yew, Deah God, fah 
these fahn boys, fah these coaches, this fahn 
playin’ feeuld, these wundahful schools, the 
bones an’ muscles in owah bodies that make it 
possible fah us ta engage in such team spoats, 
fah this day, and fah yowah only B’gott’n Son, 
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who yew sint ta save us. In Chrahst name we 
pray, amin.”’ 

The young man adjusted the rear-view mirror 
on the car door, and tried to imagine his own 
voice blaring over the public address system 
at the stadium, reverberating in the ears of 
several hundred football fans. He had prepared 
what he would say: it would be a short, broadly 
interdenominational prayer, one that would per- 
haps break with the tradition in drawing no 
parallel between football and the so-called 
‘‘game of life.’’ 

The young man watched the approaching storm 
cloud and hoped that the game would be called 
on account of rain. His eyes returned to the 
street, which was now clear of traffic, and he 
turned right. 
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As he turned the car into the narrow dirt 
driveway beside the mailbox marked NESBITT, 
the wind was beginning to churn in the trees that 
overhung Durden Street and made it into a tunnel. 
He stepped out of the car and stood for a moment 
in the front yard with both hands in the pockets 
of his jacket as he stared up at the purple sky. 
His thoughts were pushed momentarily back into 
a remote mental corner while he watched a flock 
of grackles, barely visible in the diminishing 
light, that flew in no discernible formation 
across the sky toward the southeast. When they 
were out of sight he turned and ascended the 
steps of the old, pale yellow clapboard house. 
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other things under the heading of ‘Miscellaneous 
and Not Worth Mentioning’. It’s been a pretty 
good day. All things, as they say, considered.’’ 
As he spoke, his eyes wandered upward so that 
he was no longer looking into Linda’s face, but 
‘rather at the small reproduction of Salvador Dali’s 
‘‘Last Supper’’ that hung over the mantel behind 
her. After a short pause he returned his attention 
to his wife, cocked his head slightly and asked 
her how her day had been. 

‘‘Hectic,’’ she replied, a mock frown on her 
face as she feigned an exhausted slump in her 
chair. ‘‘There wasn’t any doubt about today’s 
being Friday. The kids were wild as bucks all 
day. We took them all out to the airport right 
after lunch, and they loved it. It was a chore 
keeping up with all of them, though. They wanted 
to fly in the planes.’’ . 

Linda worked with a local daycare center for 
pre-school children, a service financed with 
federal welfare funds. A handful of the older 
members of the church voiced, in private, opinions 
which made it evident that they were not pleased 
with the occupation of their new minister’s wife, 
as they were suspicious of anything having 
to do with what they called ‘‘federal give-away 
programs.’’ Aside from this one drawback though, 
they had to admit that Linda was ‘‘a very likeable 
young lady,’’ an estimation that seemed to co- 
incide with the general opinion among the 
church’s constituency. Harold’s only fault, 
according to several of the church members, was 
that he didn’t put enough emotion into the delivery 
of his sermons. ‘‘He’s just too bland for me,’’ 
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As he stepped up onto the porch that surrounded 
the house on three sides, he nodded his head 
amiably at a mildewed white plaster rabbit that 
crouched at the top of the steps. The rabbit had 
been there when the young man and his wife 
moved into the house, and it would probably be 
there when they moved out, unless by that time 
they had grown too attached to it to leave it 
behind. The young man’s wife had named the 
rabbit Murdock, in honor of a recently deceased 
great-uncle of hers. 

The young man opened the front door and 
stepped into the living room. His wife sat in a 
rocking chair, reading a book. Taking care not 
to disturb her, he shut the door quietly behind 
him, took the handful of pecans from his coat 
pocket, then removed his coat and dropped it in a 
nearby armchair. He walked silently over to 
where his wife was sitting, obviously very much 
caught up in whatever she was reading, and knelt 
down in front of her. Her face, almost golden in 
the light cast by the floor lamp beside her, was 
set in a slight frown of concentration. Her 
shoulder-length brown hair fell across her brow, 
nearly concealing her wide, bottle-green eyes. 
She wore a print dress of tiny yellow flowers 
scattered against a light brown background. 
She wasn’t wearing shoes, and her hose darkened 
her slender legs so that they nearly matched the 
brown in her dress. The first time he had seen 
her she had been walking down a sidewalk in 
Nashville, Tennessee, wearing old jeans, a 
paint-spattered gray sweatshirt and dirty sneak- 
ers. She had been pushing an old baby carriage 
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full of paintbrushes and cans of paint, and had 
looked a little tired, only a little, after having 
spent the day painting scenery for the Peabody 
College Theatre Department. 

His name was Harold; hers was Linda. She 
had taken on his surname, Nesbitt, a little over 
two years ago. 

She was now staring at him over the top of 
the book, her involved frown having faded into a 
subdued smile. Her lips hidden behind the book, 
she spoke to him in a soft voice, almost a whis- 
per, one word of greeting. He mirrored her smile 
and returned that one word. She closed the book, 
keeping a finger between two of the pages, and 
looked at him reflectively for a few seconds as if 
studying a small spider monkey preserved in 
alcohol. Then she hit him lightly on the top of 
the head with the book and informed him emphati- 
cally, ‘‘This is a good book!”’ 

“‘T know,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve read it.’’ He stood 
up and kissed her on the crown, then placing the 
handful of pecans on the small table beside the 
rocking chair, he said, ‘‘I brought you some pe- 
cans.’’ He collapsed on the sofaacross from her, 
folded his hands in his lap and propped his feet 
on top of a stack of magazines on the coffee 
table. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ she said, looking at the pecans 
then at him, ‘‘How was your day?”’ 

‘Oh, pretty good,’’ he answered with a yawn 
as he placed his hands clasped on the top of his 
head. ‘‘I put a few finishing touches on the 
sermon, and | got the rest of that financial non- 
sense straightened out. And took care of a few 
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one of the members had said to another after 
Harold’s first three weeks inthe pulpit. ‘‘Doesn’t 
tell enough jokes,”’ another had said. 

Harold nodded his head to indicate that he 
had listened to what Linda had said, and that he 
had understood. Neither of them spoke for a 
minute; both were under the spell of the haxy, 
in-between period when the day is finished and 
the night has not yet begun. Except for those 
things that were touched by the light of the floor 
lamp, everything in the room had become blurred 
and indistinct in the deepening blue twilight. 

Presently Harold took a small pillow from 
beside him on the sofa and tossed it up in the 
air a few times, catching it the last time and 
placing it on his knee. ‘‘Any plans for supper?”’ 
he asked, bringing his fist slowly down on the 
pillow. 

‘‘Well, we could eat the pecans you brought 
home,’’ Linda said, adding after a moment, ‘‘Or 
we could have the tuna casserole that just 
happens to be in the oven at this very minute.”’ 

‘‘Let’s save the pecans for later,’’ Harold 
suggested, absently biting the corner of his 
thumbnail. 

She nodded and said that the casserole should 
be done in the next few minutes. 

‘‘Okay. I’m supposed to be at the football 
stadium in... .,’’? he looked at his watch, ‘‘a 
little less than an hour.’’ 

“Oh, that’s right. I had almost forgotten. 
Well, um. . .are you nervous? Do you know what 
you’re going to say?’’ 

‘Sure I know what I’m going to say; I’m 
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going to say, ‘Gracious-Heav’nlyFathuh, we 
thank yew fah these bones, fah these muscles 
that enable us ta compete as fahn Chrischuns in 
the wundahful game of life an’ we’d like ta thank 
yew fah sindin’ yo’ Son tonight ta quawtaback 
fah the best goddam football team in the state. 
In Chrahst name we pray, amin!”’ 

Linda, who had just arisen from the old rock- 
ing chair and set her book on the adjacent table, 
applauded as she walked through the breakfast 
room and into the kitchen. 

Harold picked up a magazine from the coffee 
table and skimmed through the pages while 
various kitchen noises could be heard in the 
background. He stopped momentarily at an 
article titled ‘‘Fun and Games in Ft. Lauderdale: 
How the College Set Does Its Thing at Easter 
Vacation.’’ He stared at the title for a split 
second, then he threw the magazine back onto the 
coffee table. Folding his hands behind his head, 
he leaned back and gazed steadily at ‘‘The Last 
Supper’’ above the mantel until Linda called 
from the kitchen to tell him that supper was 
ready. 
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The vast, ill-defined dirt parking lot around 
the stadium was beginning to fill up when Harold, 
at the beckoning of a policeman holding a flash- 
light, turned his car into the entrance closest to 
the press box. Linda sat quietly beside him, her 
hand resting gently on his knee. As the car 
passed under a light pole her face was illuminated. 
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Her cheeks appeared slightly flushed and her 
hair was blown across her face with the sudden 
chill breeze that came in the open window as 


Harold made the turn. The expression on her face ~ 


bore some resemblance to what might be called 
‘‘a look of determination.’’ Harold’s expression, 
in contrast, seemed to suggest passiveness. 
Linda knew though, that the passive look was a 
mask that obscured something entirely different. 

Harold and Linda would have doubtless been 
admitted to the game free of charge had Harold 
wished to explain to the man collecting money at 
the gate that he was the minister who was to 
deliver the opening prayer. Harold’s thoughts 
were elsewhere though, so he handed the man a 
dollar fifty for two tickets, and he and Linda 
entered through the gate in the tall hurricane 
fence. The press box was above the concession 
stand, in the pink brick building directly in front 
of the gate. Seven or eight boys who looked as if 
they ranged from about nine years to about four- 
teen years in age, were engaged in a small-scale 
football game of their own a few yards fromthe 
concession stand. As Harold and Linda entered 
the gate an argument was beginning among this 
group. A boy who looked to be older than the 
rest had assumed a challenging stance in front 


of one of the smaller boys. He held a small, . 


blue and white plastic football in his left hand, 
his right hand clenched tightly at his side, a 


scornful expression on his freckled, pimpled-face 


as he shouted at the younger boy. 
“‘T swear, Cain’t you do nothin’ right?’’ he 
demanded, ‘‘You was a mile outta bounds an’ you 
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bore a look of puzzled concentration. It was her 
voice that had announced the band’s entrance. 
Sitting next to her, a few feet away, before the 
other microphone, was a tall man with tousled 
hair and a slightly -pock-marked face that be- 
trayed a hint of pain and annoyance. His age 
and appearance would fall somewhere in between 
that of the man wearing the baseball cap and that 
of the middle-aged, gray-haired men. Like the 
former, something about him suggested previous 
athletic glory, probably in basketball; but like 
the other men in the room, he had the general 
appearance that a combination of age, marriage, 
fatherhood and the daily routine of a job with a 
local business concern would tend to bring out. 
Though he couldn’t have been many years past 
thirty, his reddish hair had begun to thin and to 
turn gray around the edges. He sat literally on 
the edge of his chair, his arms on the desk, his 
right hand resting on a stack of papers. Unlike 
most of the others in the room, he seemed intent 
on what was taking place on the playing field, 
as if he were looking for a specific person among 
the tiny, uniformed figures. 

The most conspicuous occupant of the room 
was a young boy, about eleven or twelve years 
old, Harold guessed. He was a pudgy child with 
thick-lensed glasses, and he sat on top of the 
desk, leaning against the window facing, his 
elbows resting on his doubled up knees as he 
slowly tore the wrapper from a candy bar. His 
face was sullen and impudent, taking in nothing 
but the little piece of white chocolate he was 
about to devour. 
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know it! Now if you ain’t gonna play right then 
don’t play at all, ya little sombitch!”’ 

The younger boy, his hands uneasily in the 
pockets of his red windbreaker, looked off to the 
side, apparently more angered than intimidated. 
He muttered something inaudible then walked off, 
a disgusted expression on his face, as if he 
were thinking that they hadn’t heard the last 
of him. 

Harold and Linda watched this incident, which 
lasted no more than half a minute. Their mutual 
train of thought was broken by the intrusion of a 
loud crackling sound over the public address 
system, and a girl’s buoyant, piercing voice 
announcing the entrance on the field of the local 
high school band to perform the customary pre- 
game show. The announcement was followed by 
the faint sound out on the field of one long whis- 
tle and four short ones, then a short drum cadence, 
which introduced the 104-piece band’s theme 
song, ‘‘Dixie.’’ The song’s opening blasts were 
nearly drowned out by cheers and rebel yells 
from the crowd. 

‘‘Well, I suppose I’d better get up there,’’ 
Harold said, speaking loudly enough to be heard, 
‘‘Listen, you wanta meet me by this door as soon 
as I finish?’’ he suggested, indicating the door 
toward which they were walking, at the end of the 
line of concession stand windows. The small 
metal plaque over the door, which read ‘‘PRESS 
ONLY,’’ was diminished in impressiveness by 
the haphazard collection of obscenities that 
adorned the entrance. 

Linda smiled at him confidently and squeezed 
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his fingers tightly in her hand. Harold smiled 


back at her and muttered under his breath, ‘‘Gra- 
ciousHeav’nlyFathuh, weah thankful....,’’ continu- 
ing in a low voice as he released her hand, 
opened the door and followed the stairs to the 
press box. 

He climbed the stairs slowly and deliberately, 
two steps at a time, looking at each stair as he 
passed over it. When he reached the top he look- 
ed up and was somewhat startled at the crowd of 
people grouped in the narrow little room. The 
group consisted of several middle-aged men — 
at first glance nondescript, but quite distinctive 
upon closer inspection — and four other people. 
Some of the middle-aged men wore sports coats, 
and one was holding a raincoat and wearing a 
plastic-covered hat. Another was smoking a 
cigar, the smell of which saturated the room. 
Also in the room was a stout, younger man, about 
Harold’s age, who had the look of an ex-athlete. 
He had a paunchy stomach and a thick neck, and 
he wore a dark blue poplin jacket and a black 
baseball cap that was pushed forward so that the 
bill almost completely concealed his eyes. His 
jaw worked steadily, restlessly on a piece of 
gum. Both hands were on his hips as he stared 
with a look of bored impatience out the gaping, 
unscreened window at the little blue and white 
marching figures on the green field in the bowl 
below. Sitting in a gray metal folding chair 
before one of the two microphones at the desk 
beneath the window was a thin, pale girl with 
bleached blonde hair. She wore a bright blue 
blazer and a white pleated skirt, and her face 


The tiny crowded room was bland and drab. 
The floor was of unpainted, unvarnished pine- 
wood, a narrow space between each board ad- 
mitting light from the concession stand below. 
On the cinderblock wall opposite the long window 
hung a calendar decorated with a football scene 
in the starkly colored, clean-cut style of outdated 
commercial art. The local football scores were 
written for each Friday of October, and no one 
had yet taken the initiative to tear that page of 
the calendar off and acknowledge the advent of 
November. Scrawled on the brick beside the 
calendar was a primitive looking crayon drawing 
of an unidentifiable animal wearing a hat, and 
the legend ‘‘BLACK BEAR WAS HERE.”’ 

Harold assimilated all of this before anyone 
in the room noticed his presence. A faint glimmer 
of decisiveness appeared on his face as the band 
finished ‘‘Dixie.’’ A short drum cadence follow- 
ed, then the voice of the thin, bleached-blonde 
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girl rang out accoustically and enthusiastically, - 


with an exaggerated attempt at ennunication, an 
attempt that failed to conceal a marked regional 
twang in her voice: 

‘‘And now the band assumes the formation of 
a heart as they play their wondahful rendition of 
Henry Mancini’s ‘Moon River’!’’ 

This announcement was followed by three 
short blasts of the drum major’s whistle, then 
the band began the tune in a choppy mechanical 
three-four, the bass drum thudding on the ‘‘one’’ 
and the field snares responding with flat, card- 
board strokeson the ‘‘two-three’’ as the clarinets 
and trumpets bleated out the melody. 


Almost immediately after the girl finished her 
announcement, the tousle-haired man at the other 
microphone turned to no one in particular and 
asked in a loud whisper of irritated nervousness, 
‘‘Where the hell’s that preacher? He better get 
up here soon or....”? 

He stopped in mid-sentence as he caught 
sight of Harold standing composed, his hands in 
his jacket pockets, beside the stair railing. Up 
until that moment Harold had gone unnoticed by 
the other people in the room, all of whom were 
now looking at him. There was an awkward, 
silent moment. Harold smiled broadly. Then a 
short, thick-faced man with a half-smoked cigar- 
ette dangling from his mouth took two long strides 
over to Harold and gripped his hand fiercely. A 
foxy, lopsided grin spread quickly over the man’s 
face as he pumped Harold’s hand and patted 
him on the shoulder. 

‘‘Well! Good evenin’, preacher!’’ he blurted 
out, his voice slightly garbled due to the pres- 
ence of the cigarette between his lips. He 
removed it with his left hand, still gripping 
Harold’s hand with his right. ‘‘Heh-heh,’’ he 
chuckled hoarsely, ‘‘We were. . .ahehaherhehee- 
hrmm,’’ clearing the phlegm from his throat, ‘‘We 
were, uh, we were "bout to give you out, heh-heh.’’ 

‘‘You know better than that, Earl,’’ Harold 
said, grinning. 

Turning to the man wearing the baseball cap, 
the thick-faced man said, ‘‘Coach Denton, do you 
know Reverend Nesbitt here? He’s the preacher 
at our church ya know.”’ 

Coach Denton and Harold answered simul- 
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taneously, the coach saying ‘‘no,’’ Harold saying, 
“‘T believe we’ve met.’’ 

The coach then in a self-conscious mumble, 
made even more obscure by the wad of gum in 
his mouth: ‘‘Uh, pleezdameechya.’’ As soon as 
he had said this he turned his attention back to 
the field. Harold stared at him unconsciously. 
Somewhere in the back of his mind he was dimly 
aware of the sound of a muffled drum cadence 
and the persistent staccato voice of Earl Thigpen, 
punctuated with little explosions of nervous 
laughter, saying something about ‘‘that sermon 
last Sunday.’’ 

Suddenly the band hit the first note of ‘‘Mr. 
Touchdown U.S.A.’’ and Harold’s eyes went to 
the field. The home team, in bright blue and 
white uniforms, was trotting gloriously onto the 
field. Harold took a few steps over to the win- 
dow and looked down into the bleachers. All of 
the spectators were standing on the home side, 
and with their cheers, screams and whistles 
they seemed to be competing with the band to 
see who could make the most noise. Harold 
glanced across the field at the visitors’ side, 
where there were comparatively few people, most 
of them milling around restlessly, paying little 
attention to the display that went on before them. 
The visiting band was not half the size of the 
band that was on the field. The sole tuba of the 
band in the bleachers across the field flashed 
tadiantly like a miniature sun or a monstrous eye 
being blinded by the bright stadium lights. The 
members of the home team, off to the side of the 
band down on the field, were jumping up and down 
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like marionettes, ramming into each other with 
their shoulders and running in place. The band’s 
song came to a halt, as did the activities of the 
team. For the first time the tousle-haired man 
spoke into his microphone. His voice boomed 
and echoed all over the stadium: 

‘‘Will you all please stand as the Reverend 
Harold R. Nesbitt of Flanders Presbyterian 
Church leads us in prayer,’ (at this point he 
motioned for Harold to prepare to relieve him of 
the microphone) ‘‘and remain standing for our 
National Anthem.”’ All of this in a deep method- 
ical voice conditioned by endless repetition. 
Only the names of minister and church changed 
from week to week; otherwise the announcement 
remained always the same. 

Harold seated himself beside the announcer 
as he was being introduced. He took the micro- 
phone with his left hand and said, ‘‘Let us pray.”’ 
As he spoke these words he noticed that the 
heads of all the men in the press box seemed to 
droop automatically, asif they had come unhinged 
from their spinal cords. The skinny, bleached- 
blonde girl too bowed her head. All of the foot- 
ball players standing on the field with feet wide 
apart and hands clasped in front of themselves, 
and all of the band members, every spectator on 
both sides of the field, every black-and-white- 
striped referee — all bowed their heads in unison, 
as if under the direction of a gigantic and im- 
pressively ambidextrous puppeteer. The dull 
hum of voices that had been heard constantly in 
the background ceased momentarily. The only 
sounds were a few faint and distant-sounding 
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childlike yells, the drone of cars out on the 
highway and the sounds of a few cars of late- 
comers pulling into the parking lot; these sounds 
along with the up until now unnoticed buzz of the 
p.a. system. Just as Harold was about to begin 
the prayer he noticed the fat, bespectacled boy 
who sat on the desk at the edge of the window. 
He was the only person on whom the invitation 
to prayer seemed to have no effect. He still 
sat there as he had been sitting since Harold 
entered the press box, his elbows on his knees, 
his bloated arms — like two dead catfish — dang- 
ling between his legs, the left hand free and the 
tight holding the remnants of the candy bar, 
most of which was in his mouth, which with its 
sloppy, impudent chewing motion, was the only 
portion of his face or body that showed any life 
whatsoever as he stared at Harold. 
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Almost before the word ‘‘amen’’ had left 
Harold’s lips there was a loud cymbal crash and 
a thunderous drum roll from the field, the lead-in 
to ‘‘The National Anthem.’’ This had an effect 
on Harold similar to that of the sudden buzzing 
of an electric alarm clock in the early morning, 
waking him from a deep and sound sleep. The 
announcer and the skinny girl both rose quickly 
to their feet. Even the fat boy with the candy 
bar managed very slowly to take his eyes from 
Harold and climb down off the desk to the floor, 
where he stood slouched, his weight resting on 
his right leg, the flabby hip jutting out defiantly. 
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He popped the last bite of candy into his mouth 
and let the wrapper fall crumpled to the floor. 
As Harold watched the candy bar wrapper hit the 
floor he realized that he was probably the only 
personin the entire stadium who wasn’t standing. 
This realization caused him to leap suddenly to 
his feet. As soon as he was standing he was 
aware of a slight sensation of dizziness, which 
he quickly overcame. One of the men behind 
Harold was singing in a gruff monotone, in 
several of the wrong keys, and Harold focused 
his attention on this voice: 

‘‘O’er thuh laah-and of thuh freeee. . . .An’ 
thuh hooomme. . .Of thuh. .. .braaave.’’ As the 
anthem ended, the man who owned this voice 
cleared his throat violently: ‘*Ahah-ahah- 
aheeerrhmmm.”’ 

There was a tremendous roar from the crowd; 
yells, screams and cheers intermixed with the 
honking, banging, metallic sounds of various 
noisemakers. The faint sound of drumsticks 
clicking against the metal rims of field drums as 
the band marched off the field gave an urgent 
rhythm to the conglomerate noise of the crowd. 
A cheer began in the student section, led by 
cheerleaders who hopped at the edge of the field 
like vivacious, synchronized frogs: 

‘‘We got the coach! We got the team! We got 
the pep! We got the steam!!....’’ 

The announcer turned to Harold and grasped 
his hand, giving it a brief downward shake. 
‘‘We certainly do thankya, Mr. Nesbitt,’’ he said. 

“*You’re quite welcome,’’ Harold replied with 
a casual smile. As the announcer released his 
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hand, Harold turned and was about to start down 
the stairs. As an afterthought he turned to Earl 
Thigpen, who had just lit another cigarette, and 
extended his hand, which Earl gripped immediate- 
ly, shaking it in a_vigorous, friendly manner, 
again beating Harold’s shoulder with the other 
hand as Harold said, ‘‘Earl, I’l] seeya in church 
Sunday.”’ 

‘‘You bet, preacher,’’ Earl grinned, placing 
emphasis on the word ‘‘bet’’ and winking, ‘‘You 
bet, heh-heh.”’ 

Harold, deadpan, winked back at Earl, then 
freed his hand, turned and quickly descended 
the stairs, stepping to the side about halfway 
down to make room for a stocky policeman who 
was on his way up, and who said, ‘‘’Scuse me.”’ 

Linda was waiting for him just outside the 
door. He put his arm around her shoulders and 
looked at her with a reserved smile that suggest- 
ed more than just the relief and amusement that 
were parts of that smile. She regarded him with 
tacit comprehension, biting her lip thoughtfully. 

‘‘Ready to leave?’”’ he asked her. 

“Tf you are.”’ 

‘Yeah, I’m about ready. First I want to get a 
cup of coffee, though. You want me to get you 
anything?’”’ 

‘“‘Um....,’’ she hesitated, ‘‘see if they have 
any doughnuts.”’ 

“‘Okay,’’ he said, taking his arm from her 
shoulders. He slipped both hands into the 
pockets of his jacket and walked a few paces 
backwards, his eyes still on her. ‘‘Wait right 
here. I’l] be back in a minute,’’ he said. 
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Linda stood with her hands in the pockets of 
her dark brown coat, looking a trifle anxious as 
she watched Harold disappear (she thought of 
the word ‘‘disappear’’) into the crowd at the 
concession stand, thick now due to the lapse in 
activity on the field. Several people she recog- 
nized passed by and spoke to her; she smiled 
each time and said hello, calling each one by 
name. Linda had an excellent memory for names. 

Harold returned shortly, holding in one hand a 
white styrofoam cup of coffee and in the other a 
glazed doughnut wrapped in a paper napkin. He 
walked more slowly than usual, so as not to spill 
any coffee, and as he emerged from the crowd 
(Linda now thought of the word ‘‘emerge’’) his 
countenance bore such an expression of repose 
that Linda thought of the words ‘‘sore thumb’’ 
because he seemed somehow to stand out amid 
the cluster of anxious faces, faces of people 
wrapped up for the moment in that peculiar 
excitement that can always be witnessed at 
spectacles such as football and basketball 
games, wrestling matches and roller derby tour- 
naments. Linda reflected silently that it was an 
excitement of the same kind which might have 
been seen on the faces of spectators at the 
Roman coliseum when the Christians met the 
lions. 

‘‘The doughnut looked good,’’ Harold said, 
‘so I was forced to take a bite of it.’’ 

‘Is it good?’’ she asked. 

“It’s okay,’’ Harold shrugged, handing her the 
doughnut. Ste took it with her left hand, then 
with the other hand took his arm and they walked 
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out into the parking lot as the starting lineup 
was being announced over the public address 
system. 

They walked silently through the lot, zig- 
zagging their way between parked carsuntil they 
reached their own car. Before opening the door, 
Harold paused and looked up at the sky, in which 
no stars were visible. He took a sip of the hot 
coffee, then looked over the roof of the car 
at Linda. 

“It’s gonna rain,’’ he with with certainty. 

She nodded and said, ‘‘Good.”’ 

Before they were halfway home a steady rain 
was falling and the sounds of the windshield 
wipers and of the tires on the wet pavement were 
occasionally drowned out by an echo of thunder 
in the distance. When they reached the house 
Harold and Linda ran from the car and up the 
front steps to the porch, where they both stopped 
and stood for a few minutes looking out at the 
rain. In the glow of the street light on the corner 
they could see the moths and other insects that 
were attracted to that light, and which were, 
eachone eventually, beaten down to the pavement 
by the persistent barrage of raindrops. Several 
times the panorama of Durden Street was illum- 
inated by a flash of lightning, followed closely 
by a rumble of thunder. At these moments the 
street appeared thoroughly cleansed, and each 
rain-glazed leaf on each tree glittered brilliantly 
golden in the sudden light. 

Harold had finished his coffee and was holding 
the empty styrofoam cup loosely in his left hand. 
Just before he and Linda entered the front door 
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he carefully placed the cup on the protruding 
ears of the plaster rabbit, as if he were crowning 
a winner. Before he and Linda went to bed, 
Harold opened the window just slightly so that he 
could hear the rain more clearly. 
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